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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


lined its sides, there arose that scornful and deriding 
_____ || laugh, which seems ever to grow more strong and 
bold, as misfortune weighs most heavily on its sub- 
| ject. 


Written for the Bouquet. 
TO A MANIAC GIRL. 
O Gop! and is that vacant stare— 
That once mild beaming eye, 
Now eloquent, with its wild glare, 


The old man was not unconscious of the remarks of 
| which he was the subject ; and, as it was rare indeed 
that our sensibilities do not survive our better fortunes, 
Of quenchless agony— ,even he was so far conscious of a fall as not to be 
Those radient locks around thy neck | callous to contempt thus openly expressed. He look- 
In curlless length now hung— | wistfully on every side of him, and seemed to search, 
Oh, are these but the shattered wreck | in every eye he encountered, some portion of the 
Of one yet fair, and young? _ sympathy which his meek and humbled feelings still 
Oh, can it be that these are all craved. But even the men of his caste and profes- 
Remain, bright girl, of thee; 
The loved and praised at hearth and hall, 
The beautiful, the free?— 
It is a dread, a fearful thing, 
The spirit’s world to jar; 
To give to errant fancies wing, i Pie ; - 
And wake mind’s awful war! bona and her institutions, since itis known that none 
| are So arrogant, on occasions, as the ridden, and that 
| the abject and insolent spirits are usually tenants of 
| the same bosom. 
The movement of the boats brought those of the 
masked waterman and the subject of these taunts side 
by side. 
| Thou art not the favorite in this strife,’ observed 
| the former, when a fresh burst of jibes were showered 


lowed his ambition, he was held to be the only proper 
| . . . . " . 
| subject of mirth.—For the solution of this revolting 
i} . yr 
|| trait of human character, we are not to look to Ven- 


I knew thee when the world bowed down 
Before thy beauty’s power, 

And watched thy varying smile or frown, 
Thy glad or gloomy hour. 

I could not dream that aught so bright, 
So proud, so pure as thou, 

Should ever feel life’s withering blight, 
Its darker madness know. 


| sion threw jibes upon his ear; and, though of all the | 
|| competitors, perhaps the one whose motive most hal- | 
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‘Can the honor of such a struggle awaken the 
pride of one like thee ’ 

The old man looked earnestly at his companion ; 
but he shook his head, without an answer. Fres!i 
merriment, at his expense, caused him to bend his 
face towards the scoffers; and he perceived they 


were, just then, passing a numerous group of hi 
fellows of the Lagnes, who seemed to feel that his 
unjustifiable ambition reflected, in some degree, on thy 
honor of their whole body. 
‘How now, old Antonio! shouted the boldest of 
the band—‘is it not enough that thou hast won the 
|, honors of the net, but thou wouldst have a golden oui 
at the neck 
‘We shill yet see him of the senate !’ cried a see- 
ond. 
‘He standeth in need of the horned bonnet for } 
| ‘We shall see the 
| brave Admiral Antonio, sailingin the Bucentaur, wit! 
the nobles of the land !’ 


naked head,’ continued a third. 


Their sallies were succeeded by hoarse laughter. 
Even the fair in the balconies, were not uninfluenced 


|| by these constant jibes, and the apparent discrepancy 
) 9) d 

| between the condition and the means of so unusual! 
| a pretender to the honors of the regatta. 


|| of the old man wavered ; but he seemed goaded by 


The purpose 





| some inward incentive that still enabled him to main- 


Dat each fe the t~ath whe hell Gam i the head of his unresisting associate. ‘Thou || tain his ground. His companion closely watched the 
Condemn the sickened heart , hast not been sufficiently heedful of thy attire; for || yarying expression of a countenance that was far too 


Which hugs in hopelessness, despair, |this is a town of luxury, and he who would meet 

And wishes to depart? | applause must appear on the canals in the guise 
Ay, so it is!—life’s loveliest things— | of one less borne upon by fortune.’ 

Its brightest joys—are they ‘I know them! I know them!’ 
|}man; ‘they are led away by their pride, and they 
|| think ill of one who cannot share in their vanities. 
| But, friend unknown, I have brought with me a face 
| which, old though it be, and wrinkled, and worn by 
| the weather like the stones of the sea shore, is uncov- 
|| ered to the eye, and without shame.’ 
|| There may be reasons, which thou knowest not, 
| why I wear amask. But if my face be hid, the limbs 

are bare, and thou seest there is no lack of sinews 
Thou 


Which on Time’s swift, untiring wing, 
Are soonest borne away. 


Farewell—farewell !—I will not pray 
That reason’s sober light 

May shine upon thy mind’s dark way, 
To show its hideous blight; 

For drear—oh drear would be the view 





Of faded brightness there— 
Thy fancied sorrows less than true, 
Thy fancied horrors, fair. 


: , to make good that which I have undertaken. 
No—never may thy dreadful doom 


Be known to thee again, 
eae . 
T would add but darkness to thy gloom— 


| 
But phrensy to thy brain! | Defeat will not cause the people to treat thee more | 
| 


May He who made, attune thy heart— tenderly.’ 


A broken, tuneless lyre— || 

71° . ri ° . | 
Which may on high, sweet strains impart, | 
And beatific fire! 


they are long used to toil. 


| will not now come for the first time. 












| 

F.G. | 

- | A heavy sorrow 

The Novelist. | ew 

—_— Saas | then of grief. 
I 





A BOAT RACE. 
art thou in appointment fresh and fair, 
‘pating tine with starting courage. 
Shakspeare. 


Here 
Antic 
ly has been seen that tl lo! hicl peor aig 
S been seen that the gondolas, which were to |! .:11 give me hear sear it? 
eaties cae cn g ’ || will give me heart to bear it? 
nthe race, had been towed towards the place || 
starting, in order th i iol 
1 at a i 
* vowels the men might enter on the || gladly pray my parson to grant the a stronger arm 
indiminished vigor. In this precaution, || but that I have much 
>, - > | ai ‘ 
enthe humble and half-clad fisherma 


| 


| 
Tugs’ 
ugg 


but his boat, like the others, was attached || 
the larger barges to which this duty had been | 


signed. Still, as 
ee » as he passed along the canal, before |! +s nie 
© crow = é | taste as it is to my own. 


ded balconie i : 
s and ¢ ; lg whic , 
groaning vessels which | . Nay, I count not on gold, or silver.’ 


returned the fisher- || 


|| shouldst have thought better of the matter, ere thou 
puttest thyself in the way of so much mortification. |! 


‘If my sinews are old and stiffened, Signor Mask, 
As to shame, if it isa 
shame to be below the rest of mankind in fortune, it 


hath befallen me, and this race may lighten the bur- 
I shall not pretend that I hear this 
laughter, and all these scornful speeches as one listens 
to the evening breeze on the Lagunes—for a man is 
| stilla man, though he lives with the humblsst, and 
Sut let it pass; Sant’ Antonio 


{| * Thou hast a stout mind, fisherman; and I would | 


‘any manner of skill, I might aid the in thy efforts ?— | 
| for, I suppose, the metal of the third is as little to thy 


|| little trained in deception to conceal the feelings with- 
| in; and, as they approached the place of starting, he 
again spoke.’ 

‘Thou mayest yet withdraw,’ he said—‘ why 
should one of thy years make the little time he has 


to stay bitter, by bearing the ridicule of his asso@iate= 
for the rest of his life ” 
‘St. Anthony did a greater wonder, when |i 


caused the fishes to come upon the waters to hear his 


preaching, and J will not show a cowardly heart at 
| a moment when there is most need of resolution. 
The masked waterman crossed himseli’ devoutly : 
and, relinquishing all further design to pursuade the 
other to abandon the fruitless contest, he gave all his 


4 


thoughts to his own interest, in the coming struggle. 


The narrowness of most of the canals of Venice 
with the innumerable angles and the constant passing, 
| have given rise to a fashion of construction and ot 

rowing that are so peculiar to that city and its inime- 

diate dependencies as to require some explanation. 

The reader has doubtless already understood that a 
7} gondola is a long, narrow ard light boat, adapted to 
the uses of the place, and distinct from the wherries 


1 


of all other towns. The distance between the dwel- 


lings, on most of the canals, is so small, that the 
width of the latter does not admit of the use of oars 
on both sides at the same time. 
constantly turning aside to give room for others, and 
| the frequency of the bridges and the corners, hay 
suggested the expediency of placing the face of the 
» | waterman in the direction in which the boat is steer- 


need of this victory myself. || ing, and, of course, of keeping him on his feet. As 
L | : : ee ities 
n had not been || Wilt thou be content with the second prize, if, by 


every gondola, when fully equipped, has its pavilion 
in the centre, the height of the latter renders it 
necessary to place him who steers on such an eleya- 
| tion, as will enable him to overlook it. From these 
! several causes, a one-oared boat, in Venice, is pro- 


The necessity of 
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pelled by a gondolier who stands on a little angular || © If it be your pleasure, Signore, I would rather see | 


deck in its stern, formed like the low roof of a house ; | what St. Anthony may do for an old fisherman, who 
and the stroke of the oar is given by a push, instead | has prayed to him, night and morning, these sixty | 
of a pull, as is common elsewhere. This habit of) years ? | 
rowing erect, however, which is usually done by a} ‘It is thy right ; and, as thou seemest content with | 
forward, instead of a backward, movement of the | it, keep the place thou hast in the rear. It is only | 
body, is not unfrequent in all the ports of the Med- | occupying it a little earlier than thou wouldst other- 
iteranean, though in no other is there a boat which | wise.-—Now, recal the rules of the games, hardy 
resembles the gondola in all its properties, or uses. | gondoliers, and make thy last appeal to thy patrons. 
The upright position of the gondolier requires that | There is to be no crossing, or other foul expedients ; | 
the pivot on which the oar rests should have a cor-| nought except ready oars, and nimble wrists. He 
responding elevation ; and there is, consequently, a | who varies, needlessly, from his line until he leadeth, 
species of bumkin, raised from the side of the boat, | shall be recalled by name ; and whoever is guilty of 
to the desired height, and which, being formed of a any act to spoil the sports, or otherwise to offend the 
crooked and very irregular knee of wood, has two or} patricians, shall be both checked and punished.—Be 
three row-locks, one above the other, to suit the | ready for the signal.’ 

stature of different individuals, or to give a broader The assistant, who was in a strongly manned boat, 
or a narrower sweep of the blade, as the movement | fell back a little, while runners, similarly equipped, 
shall require. As there is frequent occasion to cast | went ahead to order the curious from the water. 
the oar from one of these row-locks to the other, and | These preparations were scarcely made, when a sig- 
not unfrequently to change its side, it rests in a very nal floated on the nearest dome. It was repeated on 
open bed; and the instrument is kept in its place by | the campanile, and a gun was fired at the arsenal. 
great dexterity alone, and by a perfect knowledge of | A deep but suppressed murmur arose in the throng, 


the means of accommodating the force and the rapid- | which was as quickly succeeded by suspense. 

ity of the effort to the forward movement of the boat | Each gondolier had suffered the bows of his boat 

and the resistance of the water. All these difficulties } to incline slightly toward the left shore of the canal, 
as the jockey is seen, at the starting post, to turn his 


united, render skill in a gondolier one of the most |, 
delicate branches of the waterman’s art, as it is clear | COUrSer aside, in order to repress its ardor, or divert 


that muscular strength alone, though of great aid, can | 
avail but little in such a practice. | 
The great canal of Venice, following its windings, | 
being more than a league in length, the distance in || 
the present race was reduced nearly half, by causing | 
the boats to start from the Rialto. At this point, then, | 
the gondolas were all assembled, attended by those || 
who were to place them. As the whole of the pop- 
ulation which, before, had been extended along the 
whole course of the water, was now crowded between 
the bridge and the Bucentaur, the long and graceful 
avenue resembled a vista of human heads. It was |) 
an imposing sight to look along that bright and living 
lane, and the hearts of each competitor beat high, as | 
hope or pride, or apprehension, became the feeling of | 
the moment. | 
‘Gino of Calabria,’ cried the marshal who placed | 
the gondolas, ‘thy station is on the right. Take it, | 
and St. Januarius speed thee !’ | 
The Servitor of Don Camillo assumed his oar, and | 
the boat glided gracefully into its berth. | 
‘Thou comest next, Enrico of Fusina. Call stoutly | 
on thy Paduan patron, and husband thy strength ; for | 
none of the main have ever yet borne away a prize | 





in Venice.’ 
He then summoned, in succession, those whose | 


names have not been mentioned, and placed them, | . | 
|, where he suffered least from the re-action caused by || and an excellence of proportion, that excited murmis 


side by side, in the centre of the canal. | 
‘Here is place for thee, Signore,’ continued the |, 


| This maneeuvre which, in the language of the course 


its attention. But the first long and broad sweep of 
the oar brought them all ina line again, and away || 
they glided in a body. | 

For the first few minutes there was no difference || 
° ‘ 2 . e | 
in speed nor any sign by which the instructed might || 
detect the probable evidence of defeat or success. || 


The whole ten, which formed the front line, skimmed 


—_ 


cavalier had been little favored by fortune in 
choice of a boat. Others, who reflected more dee 
on causes, whispered of the folly of one of his hab 


Diy 
its, 


| taking the risk of mortification by a competiton with 


men whose daily labor had hardened their sinews 


whose practice enabled them to judge closely yy 


every chance of the race. But when the eyes of th. 
multitude turned from the cluster of passing boats ti 
the solitary barge of the fisherman, who came singly 
on in the rear, admiration was again turned to i 
rision. 
| Antonio had cast aside the cap, he wore of Wont, 
_and the few straggling hairs that were left, streane; 
about his hollow temples, leaving the whole of his 
/swarthy features exposed to view. More than One, 
_as the gondola came on, his eyes turned aside p, 
| proachfully, as if he keenly felt the strings of » 
many unlicensed tongues applied to feelings whic 
though blunted by his habits and condition, were fy 
| from extinguished. Laugh rose above laugh, howey. 
| er, and taunt succeeded taunt more bitterly ag the 
_ boats came among the gorgeous palaces, which line) 
| the canal nearer to the goal. It was not that the 
owners of these lordly piles indulged in the unfecline 
| triumph, but their dependants, constantly subject 
| themselves to the degrading influence of a Superior 
| presence, let loose the long-bent torrents of thei 
| arrogance, on the head of the first unresisting subjec 
which offered. 

Antonio bore all these jibes manfully, if not in 
tranquility, and always without retort, until he amiy 
approached the spot occupied by his companions af 
the Lagunes. Here his eye sunk under the p. 
proaches, and his oar faltered. The taunts ani 
denunciations increased as he lost ground, and ther 


the water with an equal velocity, beak to beak, as if || was a moment when the rebuked and humbled spirit 


some secret attraction held each in its place, while the 
humble, though equally light bark of the fisherman 
steadily kept its position in the rear. 

| The boats were soon held in command. The oars 
got their justest poise and widest sweep, and the | 





_wrists of the men accustomed to their play. The! 


line began to waver. It undulated, the glittering | 
prow of one protruding beyond the others ; and then | 
it changed its form. Enrico of Fusina shot ahead, | 


and, privileged by success, he insensibly sheered more || 


into the centre of the canal, avoiding by the change, | 
the eddies, and the other obstructions of the shore. | 
would have been called ‘taking the track,’ had the | 
additional advantage of throwing upon those who 
followed some trifling impediment from the back- | 


| 


| water. The sturdy and practised Bartolomeo of the | 


Lido, as his companions usually called him, came 
next, occupying the space on. his leader’s quarter, | 
the stroke of his oar. The gondolier of Don Camillo, 
also, soon shot out of the crowd, and was seen plying 


| of the old man seemed about to relinquish the cm. 


‘test. But dashing a hand across his brows, as if t 
| clear a sight which had become dimmed and confused, 
he continued to ply the oar, and, happily, he ww 
soon past the point most trying to his resolution 
From this moment the cries against the fishernm 
diminished, and as the Bucentaur, though still distan, 
| was now in sight, interest in the issue of the me 
| absorbed all other feelings. 

Enrico still kept the lead; but the judges of tl 
_gondolier’s skill began to detect signs of exhaustiol 
in his faltering stroke. The waterman of the Li 
pressed him hard, and the Calabrian was drawit 


|| more into a line with them both. At this momet 


|too, the masked competitor exhibited a force a 
skill that none had expected to see in one of his a» 
posed rank. His body was thrown more upon tl 


} effort of the oar, and as his leg was stretched behis! 


to aid the stroke, it discovered a volume of must, 


| of applause.—The consequence was soon apparell 


officer, inclining his head to the unknown gondolier ; ||“ 5 aegis : 
; "e . ” | his arms vigorously still further to the right, and a 


for he had imbibed the general impression that the | 
face of some young patrician was concealed beneath 
the mask, to humor the fancy of some capricious 
fair.—‘ Chance hath given thee the extreme left.’ 

‘Thou hast forgotten to call the fisherman,’ ob- 
served the masker, as he drove his own gondola into 
its station. 

‘ Does the hoary fool persist in exposing his vanity 
and his rags to the best of Venice ? 

‘I can take place in the rear,’ meekly observed 
Antonio, ‘There may be those in the line it doth 
not become one like me to crowd; and a few strokes 
of the oar, more or less, can differ but little in so long 
a strife.’ 

‘Thou hadst better push modesty to discretion, 





and remain.’ 


|little in the rear of Bartolomeo. Then came, in the 
_centre of the canal, and near as might be in the rear 
of the triumphant waterman of the main, a dense 
| body, with little order and varying positions, compel- 
ling each other to give way, and otherwise increasing 
the difficulties of their struggle. More to the left, 
and so near to the palaces as barely to allow room 
for the sweep of his oar, was the masked competitor, 
whose progress seemed retarded by some unseen 
cause, for he gradually fell behind all the others, until 
several boats’ length of open water lay between him 
and even the groupe of his harmless opponents. Still 
he plied his arms steadily, and with sufficient skill.— 
As the interest of mystery had been excited in his 
favor, a rumor passed up the canal, that the young 








|| His gondola glided past the crowd, in the centre t 
'| the canal, and by a change that was nearly insensi 
he became the fourth in the race. The shouts whit! 
rewarded his success had scarcely parted from ti 
multitude, ere their admiration was called to an 
and an entirely unexpected aspect in the struggle. 
Left to his own exertions, and less annoyed ! 
that derision and contempt, which often defeats ev! 
more generous exertions, Antonio had drawn net 
to the crowd of nameless competitors. Thought 
distinguished in this narrative, there was seen, in ti 
group of gondoliers, faces well known on the cal 
of Venice, as belonging to watermen, in wht 
dexterity and force the city took pride. Eile 
favored by his isolated position, or availing himselt 
the embarrassment these men gave to each other, 
despised fisherman was seen a little on their | 
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‘ coming up abreast, 


promised further 


» quickly realized. 


" and wondering silence, 


> in the struggle. : P 
From this moment all interest in those who formed 


B the 
B towa 


4] 


» assu 
f 
»% 


7 


3 
: 


> stroke 


hough his 


with a stroke and velocity that 
success. The expectation was 
He passed them all, amid a dead 
and took his station, as fifth 


| 
| past his rival. 


| But expectation was deceived. He of the mask, 


| notwithstanding his previous etforts, seemed to sport 


with the toil, so ready was the sweep of his oar, so 


—EEE EEE —__——— ee 


' less interest, when all there expected to see the | illustrious Don Camillo Monforte, Duca di Sant 
fisherman, in despite of his years and boat, shooting Agata, and lord of many N eapolitan Seignories.’ 
| ; 


When this formal announcement was made, there 
succeeded a silence like that of the tomb. Then 
there arose a general shout among the living mass, 
which bore on high the name of Antonio, as if they 


vulgar mass was lost. Every eye was turned 
rds the front, where the strife increased at each 
of the oar, and where the issue began to 
me a new and doubtful character. The exertions 
f the waterman of Fusina were seemingly redoubled, 
boat went no faster. The gondola of 
Bartolomeo shot past him; it was followed by those 
> of Gino and the masked gondolier, while not a cry 
B ictraved the breathless interest of the multitude. 


But when the boat of Antonio also swept ahead, 


‘there arose such a hum of voices as escapes a throng, | 


when a sudden and 


duced in their wayward sentiments. 
frantic with the disgrace. 


his frame to avert the dishonor, with the desperate 


violent change of feeling is pro- 
gnrico was 
He urged every power of 


energy of an Italian, and then he cast himself into) 
he bottom of the gondola, tearing his hair and 


peared to increase at will, and the movements of'| the waters of Venice. 


veeping, in agony. 


His example was followed by 


hose in the rear, though with more governed feelings, 
ur they shot aside among the boats which lined the 
anal, and were lost to view. 

From this open and unexpected abandonment of 
he struggle, the spectators got the surest evidence 


f its desperate character. 


ympathy for the unfortunate, when his feelings are | 


excited by competition, the defeated were quickly | 


orgotten. The name of Bartolomeo was borne high 


pon the winds, by a thousand voices, and his fellows | 
of the Piazzetta, and the Lido, called on him, aloud, second ; be content with thy lot.’ | 
o die for the honor of their craft. Well did the | 


turdy gondolier answer to their wishes, for palace 


fer palace was left behind, and no further change | 
was made in the relative positions of the boats. 
ike his predecessor, the leader redoubled his efforts, || 


But, 


But as man has little |, 


sure his stroke, and so vigorous the arm by which it | celebrated the succes of some conquerer. All feeling 
was impelled. Nor was Antonio an antagonist to of contempt was lost in the influence of his triumph. 
despise. If there was less of the grace of a practised |The fisherman of the Lagunes, who so lately had 
gondolier of the canals in his attitudes, than in those 
of his companion, there was no relaxation in the foree 
of his sinews. 


loaded their aged companion with contumely, shouted 
for his glory, with a zeal that manifested the violence 
They sustained him to the last, with 


of the transition from mortification to pride, and, as 
that enduring power which had been begotten by 


has ever been, and ever will be the meed of success, 
threescore years of unremitting labor, and while his) he who was thought least likely to obtain it 
still athletic form was exerted to the utmost, there 
appeared no failing of its enervivs. 


» Was 
most greeted with praise and adulation, when it was 
found that the end had disappointed expectation. 
A few moments sent the leading gondolas several | 'Ten thousand voices were lifted, in proclaiming his 
lengths ahead of their nearest followers. The dark skill and victory, and young and old, the fair, the 
beak of the fisherman’s boat hung upon the quarter gay, the noble, the winner of sequins, and he who 
of the more shewy bark of his antagonist, it could lost, strugeled alike, to catch a glimpse of the hum- 
do more. The port was open before them, and they | ble old man, who had so unexpectedly wrought this 
glanced by church, palace, barge, mystic, and feluc- change of sentiment in the feelings of a multitude. 
ca, without the slightest inequality, in their relative When his 
speed. The masked waterman glanced a look behind, gondola had reached the goal, he checked its course, 
as if to calculate his advantage, and then bending and, without discovering any of the 


Antonio bore his triumph meekly. 


usual siens of 
again to his pliant oar, he spoke, loud enough to be exhaustion, he remained standing, though the deep 


heard only by him who pressed so hard upon his) heaving of his broad and tawny chest, proved that 
track. his powers had been taxed to their utmost. He 
| ‘Thou hast deceived me, fisherman!’ he said;| smiled as the shouts arose on his ear, for praise is 
‘there is more of manhood in thee, yet, than I had | grateful, even to the meek, still he seemed oppressed 
thought.’ | with an emotion of a character deeper than pride. 

‘If there is manhood in my arms, there is childish- | Ave had somewhat dimmed his eye, but it was now 
ness and sorrow at the heart ;’ was the reply. ' 


| full of hope. His features worked, and a 
‘Dost thou so prize a golden bauble?) Thou art 


single 
The fisher- 


{ 
burning drop fell on each rugged cheek. 
| man then breathed more freely. 


‘It will not do; I must be foremost, or I have | 


Like his successful antagonist, the waterman of 
wearied my old limbs in vain !’ 


| one ° 
| the mask betrayed none of the debility which usually 
This brief dialogue was uttered, with an ease that) sueceeds great bodily exertion. lis knees were mo- 


| shewed how far use had accustomed both to powerful | tjonless, his hands still grasped the oar firmly, and he 


bodily efforts, and with a firmness of tones, that few | too kept his feet with a steadiness that showed the 


‘ith a diminished. effect, and Venice had the morti-| could have equalled, ina moment of so great physical | physical perfection of his frame. On the other hand, 
ication of seeing a stranger leading one of the most effort. The masker was silent, but his purpose seem- | both Gino and Bartolomeo sunk in their respective 


brilliant of her regattas. 


lace, than Gino, 


Antonio, in turn, shot by, leaving him who had so| 


Bartolomeo no sooner lost 
the masker, and the despised 


|ed to waver. Twenty strokes of his powerful oar-| boats, as they gained the goal, in successien ; and 
blade, and the goal was attained ; but his sinews were | go exhausted was each of these renowned gondoliers, 
not so much extended, and that limb, which had shewn | that several moments elapsed before either had breath 


ately been first in the race, the last. He did not,|| so fine a developement of muscle, was less swollen | foy speech. It was during this momentary pause 
owever, relinquish the strife, but continued to strug- |, and rigid. The gondola of old Antonio glided abeam. | that the multitude proclaimed its sympathy with the 


le with the energy of one who meritted a better | 


tune, 


When this unexpected and entirely new character | 


‘Push thy soul into the blade,’ muttered he of the 
|| mask, ‘ or thou wilt yet be beaten !’ 
| The fisherman threw every effort of his body on the 


The 


noise had scarcely died away, however, before a 


victor, by their loneest and loudest shouts. 
? y D 


herald summoned Antonio of the Lagunes, the mask- 


| . . ° * ur: 
as given to the contest, there still remained a broad} coming effort, and he gaiued a fathom. Another) ed waterman of the Blessed St. John of the Wilder- 
eet of water, between the advancing gondolas and 
egoal. Gino led, and with many favorable symp- 


| stroke caused the boat to quiver to its centre, and the 


ness, and Gino the Calabrian, to the presence of the 
|, water curled from its bows, like the ripple of a rapid. 


aoge, whose princely hand was to bestow the promised 


ous of his being able to maintain his advantage. | Then the gondola darted between the two goal-barges, || prizes of the regatti. 


‘ js | 5 B ° . 

He was encouraged by the shouts of the multitude, || and the little flags that marked the point of victory | 

sho now forgot his Calabrian origin, in his success, | fell into the water. The action was scarce noted, | 

yhile many of the serving men of his master, cheered || ere the glittering beak of the masker shot past the | * * * 





A FRAGMENT. 


3ut the dangers of the storm were 


im on by name. All would not do. The masked |! eyes of the judges, who doubted, for an instant, on unheeded, or lost in the horror that now grappled 


aterman, for the first time, threw the grandeur of |, whom success had fallen. 


Gino was not long behind, | and convulsed the iron hearts of men accustomed to 


sskill and force into the oar. The ashen instru-||ard after him came Bartolomeo, fourth and last, in ‘sport with ordinary perils, and to look upon the 
hent bent to the power of an arm, whose strength || the best contested race, which had ever been seen on | oce: 


is body became rapid as the leaps of the greyhound. 


he pliant gondola obeyed, and amid a shout which | suspense. Few knew the victor, so close had been | order had been issued and obeyed, which courage and 
assed from the Piazzetta to the Rialto, it glided 


head. 


If success gives force and increases the physical and | 
oral energies, there is a fearful and certain reaction | 


defeat. The follower of Don Camillo was no 
Kception to the general law, and when the masked 
bmpetitor passed him, the boat of Antonio followed 
B if it were inpelled by the same strokes. The 
Stance between the two leading gondolas even now 
remed to lessen, and there was a moment of breath- 


| an in his wrath, with unimpaired energies or sullen 
| indifference. The ship drove furiously before the 
| When the flags fell, men held their breaths in. blast ; the canvass below and aloft was all in; every 
! the struggle. Buta flourish of trumpets soon com. | seamanship could devise, and nothing stirred to inter- 
|| manded attention, and then a herald proclaimed, ‘rupt the deathless silence in which suspense had 
that— || wrapped all on board; a silence at one moment 

‘ Antonio, a fisherman of the Lagunes, favored by || fearfully contrasted with the vindictive roar of the 
his holy patron of the Miraculous Draught, had borne tempest and the stunning crash of the heavy seas as 
away the prize of gold—while a waterman, who wore ‘they thundered against our bulwarks, and now in- 
his face concealed, but who had trusted to the care of | creased to painful intensity by an ominous pause, 
the blessed San Giovanni of the Wilderness, is wor- || when the winds and the water ceased their clamor, 
thy of the silver prize, and that the third had fallen | and the giant spirits who swayed their terorrs, bafiled 
to the fortues of Gino of Calabria, a servitor of the || in mischief, seemed whispering together, and devising 
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new efforts against our distressed, but enduring and 
gallant ship. 

Lightning, in sheets of flame, careered along the 
eorizon, flashing over the heaving volumes of concen- 
trated darkness ; or in arrows of fire, s 
zenith into the abyss, throwing athwart the waste a 


shot from the 


iurid gleam, lighting upon the terrors of its deep 
valleys, or springing along its mountains, and wreath- 
ing their lofty crests, fretted to a snow-like foam. 
The ship went on like a creature of destiny ; des- 
pair had closed the lips and glazed the eye of every 
passenger, and, as the lightning afforded opportunity, 
they might be seen, with clenched hands, standing 


like statues, or rather spectres, glaring, pale and 


ghastly. 


I craved 
but one moment of their time, to release me from my 


several hurrying past me to the gangway. 


horrible bondage ! 
the royal tiger, bathed in warm blood to the eyes, as 
sympathy from man to his fellow man, in the extrem- 
ity of woe. ‘They crowded on, and my entreaties 


went away to the winds! I again essayed my own 
thrown 
My fall 
extended the arm of the dead man, but failed to 
could feel the 


as the limb assumed the position it had 


strength, and in a violent exertion was 


backward, over a riven spur, powerless. 
break his hold. I reaction of the 
muscles, 
— when growing cold. It seemed a jirk, given 
or 


1 had hoped 


x by the corpse, to suppress my struggies, 


to strengthen and co nfirm his grasp. ! 


ne, if 
Mercy may as well be asked of 


overflowing, with the beneficence of its Maker, 


| for our wants ; but less would not suffice to set fort) 
| his inexpress 


Desultory Selections, 
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The turf shall be my fragrant shrine; 
My ten iple’s dome, that arch of thine; 
My censer’s breath, the mountain airs; 
And silent thoughts, my only prayers. 


It is rich and full ay 
ies many 


than all its plenitude and beauty might have suffice MR to2ge 


Ir is a bountiful creation. 


sible goodness. When he had foundej 
the earth, and established the mountains, and set yy 


the great frame of nature, and implanted the germ | f 


ascended boiling that death would relax the fingers; but the frosty 
I felt. their tighter 
ier closing around, and sinking into my warm 
I calied, I bepeed, 
in the very bitterness 


I might 


The black mass of clouds now 
and rolling w 


serpent, gathering up his dark folds for combat, 


very useful production, it might have been enow 
ith endless involutions, and, as a vast | air contracts d them, and grip roe the necessities of man, but it was not enough fy 


came and til 




















the generous kindness of bis Maker; and he can 


gloom and fearful energy directly upon | fiesh like bands of ice! same forth with an added work, anj ee! ?* 


soft 


Brevolu 


in majestic 
A re 


crash of 


prayed, 
and desola- 


forth again: he 
} } ae ain mea ar gpnallinog wea 721) . . i | } 
a. port louder than artillery, and an appalling cursed, and wept, scattered, from an unsparing hand, the bounties ani 


Variety and ex. 
|uberance poured their stores into the lap of natur, 
and it was full. The earth opened its fertile boson, 
and sent forth its flowers and fruits to gratify the 
taste; the world rung with the 


‘am ot 


mber, succeeded by a secre terror, too 


as well have invoked the 
surely announced that the vesse ‘| had been struck with storm, the brutes pus: hed off, and I was left a prisoner 
of the det 


My heer now reverted to home-—my quiet, peaceful || 


ti tion of my spirit. | delights of every clime and season. 
and th 
worlds 
iat of 


is orde 


eamen were employed in the top at the 


down headlong !—one cherubs playing and exulting about 


) An oars 
home 4 


of . he 


to my | voice of melody to 
1 late 


of light were spread oye me"° 
Vhat 


jeavel 


+ 


moment, and they were cast 
I shall never forget 
1 ] ‘ 
shot eye, seen by that dread- | gistoys, kindred and friends ! 


The 


feet—and the expi- 


N Da a tea dle , : . ‘ 
into tuc sca: the expresslon uth ; to my anxious, pious mother, my beloved revale the ear; and hues 


his livid face and blood s There were a thousand || the verdant earth, and the glowing clouds of eyentide, 


tul i he passed by me into the deep. 
oth 
ring wretch clutched my ankle 


as 


ret 


vht, deaths in the reflec 


and 
eye overspread 
with more than the magnificence of eastern palaces, 
the shining canopy of heaven, there 
went forth life, buoyant and strung 
joy it to the full; life with its 1 


ion. As the flames spread, the the glorious expanse of heaven, to delight the 

energies of a 

maniac 5 a deep, if 

-d to destruction by some indwelling, remorseless, 
own powers were ‘scshisiaiati and assistance was not || and impatient fiend! 

ly hope now was, that the fire would speed i. 


i 


er, on the deck, close at my ship seemed invested with the wild of man. 


And upon this theatre, 


his agony, witha nd went careering over the - 


grasp from which I struggled in vain to escape. My and beneath 


and gifted, to en. 
ntiring and matebles 


10 be hoped for. Bvonde 


The tiuid followed the mast, 
chain-cable, passed cut by the bows, but not 
) 


And 
Df He; 


many 


and atiracted by ® lv reach the iwazine, and st pare me the agony of energies ; 5 lite with its light s porting’s of pleasure, ani 


lt 


1c 


2 ; : 
afM- protracted torture, and painful death! This I was || its secret workings of delight; life, not bare aul 
‘There were many combustibles on board, | jot 
tar 


regarded as nought 


ng cry ¢ 


burst wildly from the crew. 


destined to yealize; the magazine did indeed , barren, an abstract existence, but clothed with senses, 

i yet lived! and the flames 
wv enveloped me in their folds! I screamed 
to 
the dead rnan into the sea, I awoxe. 
I had induced n 


the 


1 . } ’ ee, om . 
SUCH US turpentine, and cordaye. Forme: perics endowed with s sensibility, connec ‘ted by mas vic ties of 


explode, ? 


felt ne 


onward i 


rolling 


were tix ret re to ands we hamehed with 


association with the objects around it ; 


were upon us, When the maddeni Fire in 


1 
the ¢ 


tions, 


with agony, and ina last, desperate effort, cast || rapture at the visions that pass 8 it, and kindling 


brieht 


life, full as nature is, of heaven) 


. 9 yer . isi 
able tier! iuxer- myself and with irrepressible aspirations afier ter visions yé 


stimulated by considerations of life and death, vith || to be revealed ; 
) vit 


and the 


uy siesta, after a solid meal, 


} ee a ee ora fonrati } hav 1 1 = 
were used to extinguish the conflagration, but they story of ‘Tue Fryine Durenmas,’ gifts’; full of glorious capacities, of dear affection, 


Miho fis 1 ° 2 
Phe flaine remained in mv hand. 


"Ora tre y } lay ? ‘ 
were vain. It could not be ‘ got under. ll A noble coal fire || and unbounded hopes, and thus tending, with manités 


volume st 


was rapidly coming aft, and the smoke drove in | was roaring in the grate, and my chums were sitting || direction, to a higher and a more enduring stated 


enjoying their villany—The dogs had 


heavy quarto of 


heavy, sullocating masses, along the deck. ‘The being. se 


But let us descend to a humbler theatre of exis 
proofs of the div 
When we go abroad from our dwelliz 


with her head wrapped in fire, pressed on 
1 the f 


Ol 
x, plunged her bows madly into 


ship, fired 
squibs, and serpents, about the chamber, and various | 
crackers of every device, in my ears; they finished 
their abominations by the application of a plate, 
alinost red hot, to my body, and raised such an infer- | 


Johnson to my toe, 
a 


the 
and as 


throug! sea, and, as if impelled by sense 
dane 


rushing on, mountain high, to meet her ; 


ence, - equally filled with 


Waves, goodness. ae 
the in one of the bright days of summer, what a scat * ay 
fire eat into her vitals, consuming one strength after is presented before us! ‘This, too, is filled with lit, ‘eas 
another, in her mighty frame, she groaned heavily infinitely diversified, changing, active, intense life ai _— 


It is, I repeat, a crowded scene. It secs 
which couli 
The spe 


that will not admit one kind of existence, is suppl 


3 Hlently 


Me ree 


nal din, that it would have dsturbed the response of 
the ‘Snven Styepers.’—Had I been inclined to 
vengeance, I never would have told them my 
tures !—but I had not 


like some huge existence, in mortal agony. pleasure. 
d leagues from land, and beyond 


The 


only mock our misery 


We were a hundre 
the 


sail 


adven- || 28 if it were designed, that everything 


cts ay 
the heart to deny them this 


Br of’ 
Full, 


Duchin 


reach of all human aid. discovery of a live, should have its happy hours of being. 


onli since suce “as ae ; : 
aden since succor was gratification, and.so having the strictest regard to 


uch a sea, lashed into fury by such | 4.44) ., 


impracticable, in s with another. 


from the spire of 


In every possible variety of situatio 
grass to the lofty tree, from 
plain to the mountain-top, on the hill-side and int 
deep forest, in the flashing waters and the buoyt 


I have detailed, for their edification, one of the 
gambols of that wicked spirit ycleped 


the Nigur Mare, conjured up by their unhallowed 


a tempest. 
We still went forward ! 
as if we had been lost and condemned spirits, cours- 


iInischievous se a 
As a |} 


atic Qn ¢ 


On, on, like the wind! 


incantations. § Our j 
ing the ocean on a steed of flame, girt about with a 


| 
| 

1 

‘i | 

strange cloud of piercing brine, and fiery smoke; at re 
things for those who know how justly to appreciate 
their value. 





air, there are abodes, numberless, various, vast, Ih 


d, not 


i haract, 


Mat Ui 


; ieee a ee 
coop book and a good woman are excellent) nute, for every living thing. he very rocks ? 


the same moment scorched and frozen! venetrated by eager claimants for their appoill 


T 
i 
} » re ies Pe cd 
As a last, though desperate resort, it was determin- There are men, however, who judge of spaces; the steep and barren precipices give © 
“ 5 


| fading to the wild goat ; the dark caverns echo to" fig - 
footsteps of living creatures. iy diffon 
Descend we to a still minuter surveys aided by % Bec! 
Hyery clod iy ‘ se 
? SS of 


Pon th 
li and 
. cht s| 
§ Win 

ery be 
lls us 


Special 
ed to lower away the boats, aad encounter the hazard | i 


, rather than await the assured alternative 


| both from the beauty of their covering. 

ot drownit Pas . : : 
Tur farce of Jove is never more ridiculous than | 

| When a coquette is solicited by a coxcomb. It then 


Dr. Young’s fantastic chase, ‘a shadow 4 1 of delicio# 
iat ro iis ; phase, “a ahadow | earth, every drop of water, every morsel of delicit# 
| huniing a shade. - 


| | fruit, is animated life. It were scarcely a stretch © 
A person once observing to an ancient Greek | imagination to conceive it may yet be proved, ti 
philosopher, that it was a great happiness to have | the very sunbeams have life. ef 


of death by Sec The confusion was indiscriba- 
ble. Order and discipline were contemned, and their 
warnings met by ferocious scorn, and the indepen- 
dence of 

Amidst the cries of the drowning, and the shrieks, 
prayers, and imprecations of those struggling to- 
ward the boats, the object was however attained. 

My situation may be better imagined than descri- 
bed. 


microscope, and what do we find! 
resembles 


despair. 


Let not this discovél 

what we desire—the sage replied, ‘but is it not a of modern philosophy, so full of the wonders of dit 
| much greater happiness to desire nothing but what | beneficence, disgust us. Well, indeed, that mans 
I had fruitlessly implored the assistance of | we have 2” || not a microscopic eye ;’ and for a plainer reason thas 
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4 is seca aati that ‘man is not a fly. Well is it, 


FES 
‘ roof of goe odness, that the lin} yressions 


Band an adds xd pr 


an overmatch for the eachings of phi- 


n, for 1832. i sense are 


URE. sophy. But let it not offend us, that the air we 
© preathe, and the dust we tre ad upon, teem with active 

Bs ‘ and glad existence. 

it [t is a bountiful creation ; and bounty demands ac- 

Wy knowledgment ; but its very silence, as to all demands 

s. 1 


affecting, than 





2 ipon our & ratitude, seems to me mor 


and full ani : . 
é ll ay ae articulate voice of exhortation. If 


Maker. Les 
have suffice! 
e to set forth 
had founded 
s, and set wy 
»d the germ of 


‘ cloven 


tongues of fire’ sat upon every bush and forest bough ; 


+ andible voices were borne upon every breeze, say- 


a , Give thanks! give thanks!’ however startling 


' stat it would not be so powerful, so 
ithe deep and unobtrusive silence of nature. The 


eloquent, as 


sis se _ wis — 





biessing’s ; 


ieiais aia B evolving seasons encirele us with their 





sptiv enring 
Henuy spring 


© Miithe fruits of the earth successively and s 
ot enough for y 1 , . 
: from its bosom, and silently moulder back again to 


1,4 


and he cane ‘ ; ; 
B prepare for new supplies; day and night return; the 


ded work, and 
e bounties anj 
Varicty and cx. 

lap of nature, 
s fertile boson, 
; to gratify the 
se of melody to 
re spread over 
uds of eventide, 
, to delight the 


‘soft stealing hours’ roll on; mighty changes and 
revolutions are passing in the abysses of the earth 
and the throned heights of the firmament; mighty 
worlds and systems are borne with speed almost like 
jat of light, through the infinitude of space ; but all 
What histories could they 


nite goodness; but they proclaiin it not! 


oe harmony, silence. 





ite of infi 


to grateful devotion are there in earth and || 


Vi at calls 
eaven ; but they speak not! No messenger stands 
; yon the watch towers of the creation, on hill or 
overspread : ; ; ; k : | 
jountain, saying, like the Moslem priests from the 
iinarets of their temples, 


tre, 
eastern palaces, 
f heaven, there 
id gifted, to en- 
@ and matchles 


‘To prayer! to prayer!’ | 
amsometimes tempted to wish there 
there are not. 


vere, or to 


Bvonder But so it is; there is no audi- | 





e le voice nor speech. 
of pleasure, ani 


And for this cause, and for other causes, how many 
», not bare aul : ’ é Vv many 


ig pf Heaven's 
hed with senses, ; 
by magic ties MEY Ways is the bial of Heavens 
y magic ties ¢ ? 


blessings escape our notice. In how || 
stretched out to us, 
ud yet i is unseen; in how many pl 
; deposit its benefactions! 


ome with soft and gentle 


aces does it secret- 
It i isas if afriend had 
steps to 





it ; touched with 










e it, and kindly = ; 
the dwelling of 





‘ighiter visions ye 
e is, of heaven 


Mu want, or to the abode of our 
Bown his gift 


had laid | 
, and silently turned aw ay. And during 
alf of our lives, the night draws her veil of darkness | 
mver the mysterious paths of Heaven’s care; and yet 
Boose paths are filled with ministering anye!s that | 
ait about our defenceless pillow, and kei p their | 
jatch by the couch of our repose. Yes, in night | 
id darkness and untrodden solit tudes, what histories 
f God’s m rey are recorded! 
ritten in human language 
y mortal tongue. 
lently descend 


sickness, 













dear affection, 


‘ne, with maniiet 











enduring state 






theatre of ex! 
fs of the 
om our dwelling 


















But they are not | 
; they are not 






ar, What a scelt 
is filled with lit 
‘e, intense life au! 
‘seene. It se 

hing which cot! 
‘being. The spe 
stence, is supplel 
uriety of situation 
ofty tree, from th 
ill-side and int 
and the buoyat 


proclaimed | 
The dews of heavenly beneficence | 
; its ocean rolls in its dark caverns ; 
be recesses of the wilderness are thronged with in- 


Pets and beasts and birds, that utter no sound in - 
br of man. 
















pipette: 





Full of bounty as this work of God is: 


silent and || 
buching a 


's are its appeals to gratitude, it is yet more; 
ls @ joyous creation; and thus bears another indi. || 
Mion of the character of its Author. 

Our ideas of religion are apt to be too constrained, | 
hd, not to ss ay too solemn, yet too exclusive} ly of that || 
ee tecter. Frail and sinful as we are, it is not strange | 
hould be the tendency of our minds, and | 
‘lally so, if our minds are not familiar with this || 
* theme. But the theology of nature teaches us 
different lesson : ; teaches us, as the Holy Word also ! 
ches us, to worship God, ‘ with joy fulness and glad- | 
8s of heart’ The lesson i is written with sunbeams || 


on y y 
the ever fair and youthful brow of nature. A/| 
li and slayis sh 


cht skies, 






angiewae Myer Bgl 







various, vast, It 






he very rocks # 
y their appout 


> vn at this s 
ecipices give sth 












saverns echo tot 









Irvey, aided by th 
1? Every clod ¢ 
morsel of delicios 
arcely a stretch © 
yet be proved, tt 

not this discovel 
e wonders of divit 
deed, that ¢ mani 
plainer reason the 
























the free and flowing streains, the chain- || 
| * Ee waving forests, teach us not SO; we! 
2 % ena i aha s ten thousand rejoicing salhinns| 

communion with it. If, indeed, the | | 























world with its tenants 


! this may be familiar but they 


|!and the air. 


were smitten with universal 


sadness; or even if the earth were filled with dull, 


heavy, formal creatures, I might be — to think 
differently. But what is the fact! Is 1 
creation that I see around me! 


peat, a joyous creation ! 


a solemn 
Is it not rather, | re- 
Does it not ring from side 
to side with notes of joy? It is not the moaning ow! 
from her blighted tree that 
the glad song of the birds of day. I 


1 commonly hear; but 


look abroad 
through the glades and forests, too, and I see not de- 
mure creatures, stalking forth in staid and dull formal- 
ity; but the prancing steed in the valley, the bound- 
ing goat upon the lulls, the sportive flocks im the pas- 
ture. All about me is activity ; 
ty of pleasure. Swift 


ves, and the activi- 
Wines fun the air around me; 


quick steps hurry by ine in their gambols; and the 


whole wide firmament sends forth from its viewless 
strings, the music of a rejoicing creation. Ileayven 


} 


and earth are filled, I had almost said, with a visible 


joy. It seems as if the Spirit that is abroad in the 
universe were scarcely veiled from our eyes ; as if we 
almost saw it 
pression, 
give, in the 
nearer than that of 
grance and breath of summer. And 
it an illusion to thinks 
and the earth more anniek as we 
with the eye of deyout joy and thanksgiving. 

But let us take a minuter survey, and we 


hema its robe of 


light; saw ai ex- 


more intense than any countenance can 


serene heavens; as if we felt a presence, 


any friend, in the beauty and fra- 
he heave is——tii 
) the heavens grow brighter, 


maze upon them 


that the creation is not only fil 


joys, 


der and considerate care. 


lied with blessings aud 
but filled, tco, with indications of the most ten- 
The 


ailayctaeat » 
LiUSscrac¢ 


topics that 
“an never grow old or 
'! dull. 

When we look abroad upon the universe, we ob- 
serve, as has been said, that every portion of it, how- 
ever large, or however minute, is the dwelling-place 

of animated life. 
‘soaring eagle 


Creatures of every rank, from the 
to the feeble insect, from the mighty 
elephant to the creeping reptile ; creatures of every 
size and form and mode of existence, crowd all the 
regions, the spaces, the habitations of earth, of ocean, 
Now, there is for each one of 


path in which to go, an element to live in, 


these a 
a food 
but how does each 
one, without delay, witliout uncertainty, without mis- 
take, _ its proper 


/somewhere deposited to sustain it ; 
sphere and provision ! Man, 


with all his knowledge, could never discover i Yet 


there is not a way so dark, there is not a —_ of 


action or habit so strange or curious, there is not a 


provision so hidden, but the mole, the imsect, the 
creature that lives but for an hour, goes straight to its 
destined end, as if the clearest reason inspired it; as 
|if the experience of ages guided it; 
| heaven shone upon its unknown way. And heayen’s 
| light does shine upon its w: ay; and a hand of more 
| than parental care leadeth it. 

diffused everywhere, through every clod of earth, 
through every tract of the inhabited waters, through 
“every region of the populous air; a mighty intelli- 


A mighty intelligence, 


| gence there is, like a sunbeam, cuiding the children of 


| instinct, in the darkness and in the light, in the obscure 
and the clear, in the height and in the depth, and 


‘abroad in every unknown and, by man, untrodden 


A mighty intelligence 
there is, but gracious and kind, present with every 
| being, providing for every occasion, helping the feeble, 


path of the living universe 


as if the light of 


and directing the strong, opening the storehouse of 


> ; 
piety is at war with the creation. The || | Rature, and pointing each one to his abode, his safe- 


| guard, and his supply. 
But, not only in every sphere and element of nature, 


does every tribe of the animal creation need an ap- | 


, 
propriate sustenance, and a peculiar set of habits, but |! 


appropriate could be given to creatures that 


each one needs a different covering, suited to the 
mode and place of its existence. With man, to pro- 
vide this clothing is the work of contrivance and art ; 


t, and 


1a The Ww 


manufactories are established at immense ec: 


every year adds to the list of new inventions ar 


fabrics ; a fair portion of all the industry in the world 





is employed in these labors. Bat while man, because 
he is endowed with » manufacture his own ap- 
parel, and in order that he may live in all « mates, 
and possess the wor'd for his inheritance ft to 
provide for himself, as his exigences require, observe 
how admirably nature has taken eare for all its irra- 
tional children. ¢ They toil not; they spin * and 
yet man, in all the pride of regal pomp, in all tl 

sple dor of opulence, in all the multi l vy of his 
inventions, is not ar ayed like one of these; and is 
oblic ua for lis goodbest adorning and at , tor 
his down and h’s furs, for his ermine and his wave 


ing plumes, to resort to the humble creature. that 


prowls 


inthe wilderness, or makes his habitation 


‘ soe a — siemn ined sires Brae — ‘ } 
amnone the rude and unsiohtly rocks, OFr steidis rth 


} . *, “—— , 
irom the ices of the Vole, VW hereye r th ’ tenants 


of nature wander, on the mountains that are covered 


with eternal snow, or beneath the blazine fi 








wibihen 
% ~ a Fe 
of the Aone; whether they cut the liquid stream, or 
try the courses of heaven: whether they w for 
ge ee AES a : . 
in their might and shake the earth with their { 1eps, 
or creep amone thr ls and by tl vuter- 
COUrses 5 whether i ith 1 W ec om 
the valley, or weave ) ner web tha Ores | 
n the breeze; behold, each one hath priate 
esture, 5 1 asall liuman art could not i, and 
cannot imitate. Let this art be tasked to t 
and it cannot weave the fine fabrie that clo 1] 
hack of the spider, and which, we may add, 1 r the 
magnifying glass is more beautiful tl \ th 
o .¢ learn + } _ ‘ . 
richest dyes can stamp upon our most exquisitely. 
wroucht fabrics ; let this art he tasked to th 0 
and it cannot make a feather; it cannot, inits « cost 
soil and climate, cause anything to crow like t furs 
that are nourished amidst the frozen latitudes of tl 
North ; it cannot forin such a coat of mau, as guards 
the leviathan of the deep. 
; : ' er eee ee 
And why, let it be asked, is all this, and from whence 


does it procet d? 


Why dos § 


the warm latitudes is a thin covering of hair, ia the 


cold revions of the earth thicken to a warm eclothin 


of fur; and why does this, in the severest seasons, 
become longer and warmer to meet the exigency ?—a 
] 


rule so invariable that the dealers in fur depend upon 


Couwd 
additional garment by a kind parent, to a child, desti- 


: : ; a 
it with the sending of an 


perfeet confidence. 


tute and exposed, more strikingly indicate a consider- 
ate and tender care? nd why, also, do the scales of 


the fish, so perfectly adapted to his element, become 


in the bird, the most delicate and buoyant pluuage? 


—u clothing so fit and beautiful, that nothin, more 


dwell in 
the air, and sing among the branches. It is unlike 


the fur of animals, which it most resembles, in being 


cooler, as well as that it is fitted for flight; wind yet 


celil- 


cathered 


M4 . - « 1 ¢] 
when the sun has withdrawn his power, and the 
ling shades come on, it is capable of being 


and wrapped more closely for a mantle in the night 


season. Here is united m one dress, ligltuess as 


well as beauty, strength and buoyancy, adaptation 


for every climate and clement, apparel for the day, 


'and clothing for the night. 


Well did the sacred Teacher, so remarkable for his 
say, ‘Consider the 
ravens; behold the fowls of the air; look abroad 
upon the wonders of the creation; consider these 
© man! and be wise, be faithful, and con- 


frequent allusions to nature, 


things, 
fiding.’ 


that which in animals of 









a 
a - 


Bae: 


ale 
- 
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Confide in God. Trust in a Being, whose inspec- 
tion and care nothing can escape; whose goodness 
created wants but to supply them ; whose bounty hath 
no law but that of infinite diffusion. Believe, that 
He who heareth the young ravens when they cry, will || 


\carry the kingdom of heaven, he stands fair for it. | 


He delights, most of all, to differ in things most 
indifferent ; no matter how frivolous they are, they 
| are weig 
ment, and he will rather suffer self-martyrdom than 


hear the voice of thy prayer. Believe, that He who | part with the least scruple of his freehold; for it is 


hath a providence over the limbs and senses, even the | 
weakesfand lowest of them, hath a providence over 
the mind. 
instinct ; 
inigration from clime to clime, will guide the soul in 
its untried and unknown way. ‘There is a Power,’ 
says a poet of our own, in an admired passage ;— 
‘There is a power, whose care 
Teaches the way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost.’ 
And how reasonable, as well as beautiful, is the infer- 
ence! 
‘He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that 1 must tread alone, 


Will guide my steps — 


LEISURE HOURS. 
In what way can our leisure hours be filled up, so 
as to turn to greater account, than in profitable read- 
ing? Young men do you know how much is depend- 
ing on the manner in which you spend your leisure 
hours? Ask the confirmed inebriate, where he first 
turned aside from the path of sobriety, and if his 
memory be not gone with his reason, he will dwell 
with painful reccoliection upon the hours of leisure 
he once enjoyed. Ask the victim of crime, when he 
took the first step in his reckless career, and you will 


probably remind him of the leisure hours he enjoyed 


in his youth. On the other hand, do you see a man 
who was once in the humble walks of life, now moving 
ina sphere of extended usefulness, he husbanded his 
leisure hours. Multitudes, whose names look bright 
in the constellation of wortlies, owe their elevation 
to the assiduity with which they improved the inter- 
vals of leisure they enjoyed from the pursuits of the 
plough, the awl, or the anvil. 


vaie 


They substitute the 
study of useful books for those trifling amusements, 


which insidiously lead the unwary into the paths of 


profligacy and vice. 





OBSTINACY. 

An obstinate man, says an old black-lettered gen- 
tleman, does not hold opinions, but they him; for 
when he is once possessed of an error, ’tis like the 
devil, not to be cast out but with great difficulty 
Whatsoever he lays hold on, like a drowning man, 
he never loses, though it do but help to sink him the 
sooner. His ignorance is abrupt and inaccessible, 
impregnable both by art and nature, and will hold out 
to the last, though it has nothing but mbbish to 
defend. It is dark as pitch, and sticks as fast to any 
thing it lays hold on. His skull is so thick, that it is 
proof against any reason, and never cracks but on 
the wrong side, just opposite to that against which 
the impression is made, which surgeons say does 
happen very frequently. The slighter and more 
inconsistent his opinions are; the faster he holds 
them, otherwise they would fall asunder themselves : 


Believe, that He who guideth the way of | 
who guideth the flight of the bird in his | 


for opinions that are false ought to be held with more | 


strictness and assurance than those that are true, 
otherwise they will be apt to betray their owners 
before they are aware. If he takes to religion he 


has faith enough to save a hundred wiser men than | 


himself, if it were right; 
good ; and though he deny superrogation, and utterly 
disclaim any overplus of merits, yet he allows super- 


but it is too much to be. 


abundant belief, and if the violence of faith will | 


‘impossible to dye his dark ignorance into a weaker 
,color. He is resolved to understand noman’s reason 
but his own, because he finds no man can find his 
but himself. His wits are like a sack, which the 
French proverb says is tied faster before it is filled 
‘than when it is full, and his opinions are like plants 
that grow upon rocks, that stick fast though they have 
no rooting. His understanding is like Pharaoh's 
heart, and is proof against all sorts of judgments 
whatsoever. 
SADNESS. 

TuerE is a mysterious feeling that frequently 
passes like a cloud over the sprit. It comes 


in the calm and silent retreat of solitude. Its power 
is alike supreme over the weak and the iron-hearted. | 
At one time it is caused by the flitting of a single | 
thought across the mind. Again, a sound will) 
come, booming accross the ocean of memory, gloomy | 
and solemn as the death knell, overshadowing all the | 
bright hopes and sunny feelings of the heart. Who 
can describe it, and yet who has not felt its bewilder- 
ing influence? Still it is a delicious sort of sorrow : 
and like a cloud dimming the sunshine of the river, | 
although causing a momentary shade of gloom, it 
enhances the beauty of returning brightness. 


BOVO' va BYR 





ay i 2 


own 
pos vw wn Ne 


THE T 
WE resume the subject and continue to the end of | 
the volume. Say , readers, that we have pro- 


nounced judgement sale. inconsiderately, or with 
judg ) 


not 
too much severity. 


of the author or artist whose work he is criticising in 


view, to point out faults, leaving perfections to dis- || 


play themselves. Extravagant or unmerited pane- 


syric, by inspiring him on whom it is bestowed with 
el ae c 


unreasonable eontidence in his own talents or abilities, | 


naturally tends to dim 
tion, and weakens that 


1 physical and mental exer- 
laudable ambition which had 
ile on the other hand, 
ticism, by pointing out where 


previously animated him ; 
candid and impartial cri 
improvement might be made, cannot fail of exerting 
influence. on author or artist thus 
Such is our purpose, and while declaring | 
it, we assure all those who may fancy themselves | 
severely dealt with, that 


a beneficial the 


criticised. 


‘No levelled malice 
Infects one comma, of the course we hold.’ 


With this exposition of our ideas of criticism, we 
proceed. 

11. Apprehension—drawn by Deveria, engraved by || 
J. Hl. Hills, displays many beauties, 
some faults. T 


but there are 
he female kneeling on the floor has | 
too youthful an appearance, more like the sister than | 
the mother of the other two, which, we understand 
by the poetry accompanying, it is intended to repre- | 
sent. The daughter beautifully delineated, but 
the face lacks expression, a fault which may be ap- | 
plicable to the whole group. <A friend at our elbow 


informs us that Mr. Hills was formerly a resident of | 


our goodly city, and it gives us inuch pleasure to no- 

tice the fact. We would just say to Mr. Hills, that 
a plate so well executed as this, by so young an artist, || 
| promises something superior from the same hand, 
/next year. Let him not disappoint us. 


hty enough in proportion to his weak judg-' 


upon | 
| the soul in the busy bustle of life, in the social circle, | 


~ |) such a work, and a worse engraving. 


We conceive it to be the duty of! 
a true critic, particulariy if he has the improvement || 


12. The Invisible Screnader—drawn by J, y 
Wright, engraved by S. W. Cheney. Much bette, 
than ‘ The Dead Soldier’ by the same artist, but et 
hibiting many glaring faults. Much pains was ¢y, 
dently bestowed on this plate, but the whole Wants 
clearness and effect, and we might have looked a i 
a week, without once guessing what it was intendej 
to represent. The sky looks as if formed of to, 
cloth or some similar article, and though a moop, 
scene, it has the brightness of noon-day. The Der 
spective is not good, and the fingers of the hi: 
| resting on the railing, are imperfectly formed. 

13. The Freshet—painted by A. Fishcr, engrave: 
by G. W. Hatch. If this isa correct copy of thy 
eclebrated painting by Mr. Fisher, we have a 4 
for his waning genius and departing glory. We ial 
not seen the original design, but judging from yhy 

_we have seen of Mr. Fisher’s works, and this con, 
prehends many of his best pieces, as also from th 
}encomiums which have been lavished upon it, y% 
| opine that the eugraver has given only an imperfeg 
copy of a perfect original. ‘The finish is better thy 
|| the delineation, but the sk y is bad—the female figures 
| on the river are execrable—and the whole too da 
| and indistinct. Mr. Hatch we know has attained gy 
enviable distinction in his profession, but notwith. 
standing this, we are prone to assert that he has adde 
| nothing to his fame by this effort. 

14. An Escape—painted by Fisher, engraved ty 
| Annin & Smith. Passably good—presenting no veh 
| striking beauties or deformities. 
| 15. Carnival at Potosi—painted by W. Hornaty, 
||engraved by J. B. Neagle. 


| 


A miserable design fir 
We hope t 
|| see no more such, in any annual. 
16. Peasant Boy—drawn by Cristall, engraved ty 
'O. Pelton. Not so good as some others which ve 
have seen by the same artist, but far above medioent; 
Its beauties, correct delineation, good expression, al 
‘fine finish—its faults, a want of softness, and lal 
perspective. 

17. Byron, at the age of 19—painted by G. Su 
| ders, engraved by J. Hf. Hills. Very good, but ui 
| quite equal to one from the same painting by Ellis,2 
the Atlantic Souvenir. We think this generally is 

ferior to ‘ Apprehension,’ before noticed, it being tv 
dark and indistinct, but the expression of the poet 
| countenance is excellent, and admirably depicts tk 
| untamed recklessness of his spirit. 
| 18. The Lute—engraved by O. Pelton. (See li 
19. The Opening of the Sixth Seal—painted 
|G. R. Danby, engraved by Ulman & Pilbrow. 4 
| inferior representation of a sublime subject—a scat 
| which the painter’s or the engraver’s skill is as mm 
| pable of delineating, as is the artist of a theatre « 
|| imitating the thunders of Jehovah, This considers 
1 we drop the subject. 
'| We intended to have reviewed the contents of ti 
|| work, but want of opportunity and inclination tom 
\| all the articles, compel us to postpone it indefinitel 
\ Judging from what we have read, we consider tii 
| volume decidedly superior to the last. ‘The Theo! 
\gy of Nature,’ which we extract entire, is an eloquet 
article, written in an easy and chaste style, pure ti 
| classic in diction, and full of an ‘ unwritten poe 
'| Who can turn from its perusal, and say— Thee! 
no God!’ 


| 





| THe Bravo.—A new work bearing this title, 

| the pen of our favorite Cooper, is about being ! 

| from the press of Messrs. Cary & Lea, Philadelpi 

and will probably appear in the course of ten i 

| The scene is laid in an about Venice, and we indus 
our readers with ‘a taste of the quality,’ in the ® 

'| mated account of a Boat Race, taken from its p22* 
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Ad libitum. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
‘Past one o’clock !’ 
Now wrap thy cloak about thee, 
The hours must sure go wrong, 
For when they ’re pass’d without thee, 
They ’re oh! ten times as long. 
‘Past one!? Good night! 


uring this title, 
s about being ! 
w Lea, 

course of ten «i 
nice, and we | 
quality,’ in the 
uken from its 


fast 


The Watchman’s Cry; 


AS SUNG BY 


That 


the mo- ments 


MISS Le. GILLINGHAM. 


Words by Tuomas Moore, Ese. 


By W. J. T. Babcock. 











THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS ARRANGED, EXPRESSLY FOR ‘THE BOUQUET;?’ 


Ad libitum. Te mpo. 








ae 





~@- @ 
a a 
Past Twelve 0’ clock! 


== 


Ad libitum. Tempo. 








fly, "Tis time to part, thou 


Ad libitum. 


hate - ful watch-man’s cry. ‘Past twelve!” 


THIRD VERSE. 
‘Past two o’clock !” 
Yet stay a moment longer— 
Alas! why is it so? 
The wish to stay grows stronger, 
The more ’tis time to go. 
‘Past two!’ Good night! 


bi —az|——_@—________—__! 


hear - That hate-ful watch-man’s 

















“a 


‘Past twelve!’ 


- 


night. Good night! 


ee 


FOURTH VERSE. 
‘Past three o’clock!’ 
Again that dreadful warning! 
Had ever Time such flight ? 
And see the sky—’tis morning, 
So now, indeed, good night! 
‘Past three!’ Good night! 
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From the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1832. 
THE OCEAN. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Hart, glorious ocean! in thy calm repose 
Majestic like a king. The emerald isles 

Sleep on thy breast, as though with matron care 
Thou in a robe of light didst cradle them, 
Hushing the gales that might disturb their rest. 
Thy chastened waves that in rotation throng 
'To kiss their chain of sand, methinks they seem 
Like pensive teachers, or like eloquent types 

Of the brief tenure of terrestial joy. 


Though, roused to sudden anger, thou dost change, 
Thy countenance, and arm’d with terror toss 
Man’s floating castles to the fiery skies; 
Yet still thou art his friend. Thy mystic spell 
Looseneth the tie of kindred, lures his foot 
From earth’s green pastures to the slippery shrouds, 
Weans his bold spirit from the parent hearth, 
Till by thy rough and perilous baptism bronzed, 
Thou art his priest, his home. 

With toil and change 
Creation labors. Streams their bed forsake ; 
Strong mountains moulder; the eternal hills 
Leap from their firm foundations; planets fall; 
But age thy fearful forehead furroweth not. 


Earth’s bosom bleeds beneath her warring sons, 
The tempest scatters her with wing of flame, 
And her bloom withers, but what eye may trace 
Where haughtiest navies poured their hostile wrath 
Into thy breast, or the storm-spirit dashed 
Thy salt tears to the sky? 
What hand hath reared 

Upon thine ever-heaving pedestal 
One monumental fane to those who sleep 
Within thy cloistered caverns? Myriads there, 
Wrapt in the tangled sea-fan’s gorgeous shroud, 
On thy pearl pavement make their sepulchre. 
Earth strictly questioned for those absent ones, 
Her beautiful, her brave, her innocent, 
But thou, in thy unyielding silence, gavest 
No tidings of them, and despotic badest 
Beauty and death like rival kings divide 
Thy secret realm. 

Mysterious deep, farewell! 
1 turn from thy companionship. But lo! 
Thy voice doth follow me. Mid lonely bower, 
Or twilight dream, or wakeful couch, T hear 
That solemn, that reverbevated 


From thy deep organ, whic 


| hymn 





in thunder, night and ¢ 
Still by my side, 
Even as a dim-seen spirit, deign to walk, 





Prompter of holy thought and type of Him, 


Sleepless, omnipotent, immutable. 





THE WARRIOR. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
A Gattant form is passing by, 
The plume bends o'er his lordly brow; 
\ thousand tongues have raised on high 
His song of triumph now. 
Young knees are bending round his way, 


And age makes bare cks of gray. 


Fair forms have lent their gladdest smile, 
White hands have waved the conqueror on, 

And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 

Soft tones have cheered him, and the brow 

Of beauty beams uncovered now. 














i doth speak God’s praise 


The bard hath waked the song for him, 
And poured his boldest numbers forth ; 

The wine-cup sparkling to the brim 
Adds phrensy to the mirth; 

And every tongue, and every eye, 

Does homage to the passer by. 


The gallant steed treads proudly on, 
His foot falis firmly now, as when 

In strife that iron heel went down 
Upon the hearts of men; 

And foremost in the ranks of strife, 

‘rod out the last, dim spark of life. 


Dream they of these—the glad and gay, 
That bend around the conqueror’s path? 
The horrors of the conflict day— 
The gloomy field of death— 
The ghastly slain—the severed head— 
The raven stooping o’er the dead. 


Dark thoughts and fearful! yet they bring 
No terrors to the triumph hour, 
Nor stay the reckless worshipping 
Of blended crime and power. » 
The fair of form, the mild of mood, 
Do honor to the man of blood. 


Men—Christians! pause—the air ye breathe 
Is poisoned by your idol now; 

And will ye turn to him, and wreath 
Your chaplets round his brow! 

Nay, call his darkest deeds sublime, 

And smile assent to giant crime! 


Forbid it, heaven!—a voice hath gone 

In mildness and in meekness forth, 
Hushing before its silvery tone, 

The stormy things of earth; 
And whispering sweetly through the gloom 
An earnest of the peace to come. 





From the Albany Argus. 
THE DYING BOY. 
Ir must be sweet, in childhood to give back 
The spirit to its Maker; ere the heart 
Has grown familiar with the paths of sin, 
And sown—to garner up its bitter fruits. 
I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 
Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 
And when the eighth came round, and called him out 
To revel in its light, he turned away, 
And sought his chamber to lie down and die. 


*T was night—he summoned his accustomed friends, 
And on this wise, bestowed his last bequest. 


‘Mother—I’m dying now! 
There’s a deep suffocation in my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed ; 
And on my brow 
I feel the cold sweat stand: 
My lips grow dry, and tremulous, and my breath 
Comes feebly up. Oh, tell me, is this death? 
Mother, your hand— 
Here—lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my head, 
And say, dear mother, say, when I am dead 
Shall I be missed? 


Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray, 
Nor with the morning wake, and sing the lay 
You taught to me. 


Oh, at the time of prayer, 
When you look round, and see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You'll miss me there.’ 


‘Father—I’m going home! 
To the good home you spake of, that blest land 
Vhere it is one bright summer always, and 
Storms do not come. 


I must be happy then— 
From pain and death you say I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there, and we 
Shall meet again!? 











| 
‘Brother—the little spot 

I used to call my garden, where long hours 

We've stayed to watch the bright and budding flowers 
Forget it not! 


Plant there some box or pine— 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offermg to my memory— 

And call it mine!’ 


‘Sister—my young rose tree, 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves, so green and fair, 
I give to thee. 


And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away, my short life done; 
But will you not hestow a single one 
Upon my tomb?’ 


‘Now, mothez, sing the tune 
You sang last night; I’m weary and must sleep. 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 
Youll all come soon!” 


Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The fragrant air 
Came gently through the open window, fraught 
With the sweet odors of the early spring— 
He breathed it not: the laugh of passers by 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful tune, 
But worried not his slumbers. He was dead! 





AMBITION. 

BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
Wuat is ambition? °*Tis a glorious cheat! 
Angels of light walk not so dazzlingly 
The sapphire walls of heaven. The unsearched mine 
Hath not such gems. Earth’s constellated thrones 
Have not such pomp of purple and of gold. 
It hath no features. In its face is set 
A mirror, and the gazer sees his own. 
It looks a God, but it is like himself! 
It hath a mein of empery and smiles 
Majestically sweet—hut how like him! 
It follows not with fortune. It is seen 
Rarely or never in the rich man’s hall. 
It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy, 
And lifts his humble window and comes in. 
The narrow walls expand and spread away 
Into a kingly palace, and the roof 
Lifts to the sky, and unseen fingers work 
The ceilings with rich blazonry, and write 
His name in burning letters over all. 
And ever as he shuts his wildered eyes, 
The phantom comes and Jays upon his lids 
A spell that murders sleep, and in his ear 
Whispers a deathless word, and on his brain 
Breathes a fierce thirst no water will allay. 
He is its slave henceforth! His days are spent 
In chaining down his heart, and watching where 
To rise by human weaknesses. His nights 
Bring him no rest in all their blessed hours. 
His kindred are forgotten or estranged. 
Unhealthful fires burn constant in his eye. 
His lip grows restless, and its smile is curled 
Half into scorn—till ihe bright, fiery boy, 
That was a daily blessing but to see, 
His spirit was so bird-like and so pure, 
Is frozen, in the very flush of youth, 
Into a cold, care-fretted, heartless man! 


And what is its reward? At best, a name! 
Praise—when the ear has grown too dull to hear’ 


Gold—when the senses it should please are dead! 
Wreaths—when the hair they cover hi 





grown gr) 
Fame—when the heart it should have thrill’d is mw 
All things but lore—when love is all we want, 
And close behind comes Death, and ere we know 
That e’en these unavailing gifts are ours, 

He sends us, stripp’d and naked, to the grave! 





Ceremony was but devised at first 

To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 

Recanting goodness, sorry ere ’tis shown; 

But where there is true friendship, there needs 10! 
Shakspear' 
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